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CHAPTER 1 HONPUBLIC SCHOOLS HEADING SKILLS CENTER PROGRAM 



The Chapter 1 Reading Skills Center program pvo%'idmd 
supplementary, individiialiied instruction in reading and %oriting 
to 176 eligible etiidents in grades foiar through eight from four 
nonpublic schools in New York City. Its major goals were to 
enable students to develop conpetency in reading and to integrate 
reading skills into all subject areas in the classroom. Face-to- 
face services were offered to 144 students , while 32 students 
received a combination of face-to-face and computer-assisted 
instruction. 

In 1988-89, Chapter 1 funding for the program was $552,903. 
The staff included one coordinator and eight teachers . 

Participating students were bused or escorted to program sites 
for three to five sessions each week lasting from 30 to so 
minutes . Each teacher worked with small groups cf four to five 
students . 

IMPLEMENTATION 

To determine whether the program was implemented as 
proposed, OREA ©valuators reviewed data from program documents, 
site visits, interviews with program teachers, and analyses of 
mean gains in standardized test scores. The program objective 
was that students would make statistically significant normal 
curve equivalent (N, C.E. ) gains from pretest to posttest on the 
Reading Comprehension, Language Expression, and Language 
Mechanics subtests of the California Achievement Test (CAT) . 

FINDINGS 

Face-to-Face Instruction. The overall mean gains on all 
subtests for students receiving face-to-face instruction were 
statistically significant, meeting the program ' & criterion for 
success. In addition, overall gains increased from the previous 
year's gains on the Reading Comprehension subtest. 

Combination Services. The overall mean gains for students 
receiving face-to-face instruction in combination with C.A.I. 
were statistically significant for the Reading Comprehension and 
Language Mechanics subtests, meeting the program • s criterion for 
success . The overall gain on the Language Expression subtest was 
not statistically significant and did not meet the program ' s 
criterion for success. 

program Activities. The Chapter 1 teachers utilized a rich 
repertoire of teaching strategies derived from staff development. 
In addition, a Parental Involvement program sponsored workshops 
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for parents and kept them informed of their children's progress, 
toout five parents attended each workshop. 

Based on th© evaluation findings and ©ther information 
presented in this report, tb' iollowini recoaimenclations are made: 

• The smallest mean gains for fac©~to-fae@ only students ©n 
all subtests were nad® by grades four^ bLKi and eight, on 
the Language Mechanics subtest. An exploration of the 
reasons why this subtes*' showed smaller gains from pretest 
to posttest than the others might suggest areas for emphasis 
in next year's cyrricul«ii« 

Curriculum and instructional techniques implensented in areas 

showing the strongest positive results for faee-to-face only 
students such as grade seven on the Language Mechanics and 
Language Expression subtests, and grades five and six ©n the 
Reading Comprehension subtest , should be reinforced. 

Since the overall mean gain for combination services 
students on the language Expression subtest was not 
statistically significant and, therefore, did not meet the 
program ' s criterion for success, the software curriculum 
that relates to the areas covered by this subtest should be 
reviewed to see how it miaht be improved. 
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I, lOTEODUCTION 



The Chapter 1 Reading Skills Center program provides 
supplementary, individuallged instrijetion in reading mnd writing 
to eligible students in grades four through eight attending 
nonpublic schools in Hew York City. The goal ©£ the program is to 
enable students to develop competency in raading so that they can 
integrate reading skills into all subject areas^ and integrate 
reading ^it.h other communication skills^ especially writing and 
thinking skills. In addition, the program is designed to help 
students develop a positive self-image through a series of 
successful experiences in ths Reading Skills Center program and 
in the nonpublic school classroo^c 
ELIGIBILITY 

Students were eligible for Chapter 1 services if they lived 
in a targeted attendance area and scored at or below a specific 
cutoff point on state-mandated tests or standardized reading 
tests. The majority of the schools use either the Scott Foresir.an 
Test or the Comprehensive Test of Basic Skills. The cut-off 
point for program eligibility ranged from three months below 
grade level for students in the first grade to two or more years 
below grade level for students in hign schDol . 
STUDENTS.. SERVED 

In 1988-8S, the Reading Skills Center proyraa served 176 
students in grades four through eight. The largest number of 
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students participating in the program, 21 percent, were in the 
seventh grade (see Tab.le 1) . Tha smallest numbsr of L-tadents, 14 
percent, were in the eighth grade. 

Table 1 also shows the length of time Bt\icS©nts hav@ been 
participating in the program. Clos® to thr©e=»f ifths of the 
students {SB percent) participated in the program for the first 
time in 1988-89. Twenty-two percent ©f th® students ware in 
their second year of the program, and 20 percent had been in the 
program three or mor© years, 

STUDENT gARTICXPATION_ IN OTHER CHAPTER l.EHOGRAMS 

Many studentti participated in other Chapter 1 nonpublic 
school programs. Students who appeared to have social and/or 
emotional problems that might interfere with their learning were 
referred to the Clinical and Guidance program for diagnostic and 
counseling services.* Sixty-three percent of the Reading Skills 
Center students were referred to the Clinical and Guidance 
program. Students also participated in the Corrective 
Mathematics program when there was a demonstrated need. Ninety- 
one percent of the Reading Skills Center students participated in 
the Corrective Mathematics program. 
DELIVERY OF CHAPTER 1 SE RVICES; LEGAL PARMfETEfiS 

On July 1, 1985, the Supreme Court held that local 
educational agencies' most common method of serving Chapter 1- 

See Appendix K for a brief description oi Chapter 1 
Nonpublic School Reimbursable Services, 1988-89. 

2 
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TABLE 1 

Student Participation in the Reading Skills Canter Prograsi, 
by Grade &nS Years in Froqram, 1@88~89 



Grade 




% 
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23 


16 


27 


36.4 
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3.6 
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41 


23 


24 


58.5 


15 


36.6 
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4.9 
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35 


20 


22 


62.9 
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25.7 
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11.4 


7 


47 


27 


23 


48.9 


7 


14.9 


17 


36.2 


8 


24 


14 


5 


20,8 


7 


29.2 


12 


50.0 


Total 


175 


100 


101 


58.0 


39 


22.2 


35 


19.9 



^Thirty -"cwo of these students received computer-assisted 
instruction and the rest received face-to-face instruction. 

^One student had missing data on grade level, making a total of 176 
students . 



• More than half (58 percent) of the students were 
participating in the program for the first time. 

♦ Almost a fourth (22 percent) of the students were in the 
second year of the program. 

o A fifth (20 percent) of the students were in the program 
three or more years. 
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eligible children— instruction by public eehool teachers on th© 
premises of nonpublic schools— -was mconsti tutorial. As a remit 
altarnativs methods for providing Chapter 1 services were 
devised a Eligible students attanding nonpublic schools now 
receive Chapter 1 services at: mobile instructional tin its 
CM.I.U.s)^ pisfelis school siteSf leased B@ytral sites^ 
nondenomiBgitional BChools, and, via computer-assisted instruction 
(C-A.I.I, in designated completer labs in nonpublic selsoels.* 

In order to comply with the Supreme Court ruling. Chapter 1 
teachers are not present in the computer labs. Instead, they 
track student progress through the curriculum and assist the 
instructional process via modems from a Board of Education 
administrative center. Trained noninstructional technicians are 
present in the computer labs with students to operate and 
maintain the equipment and also to ensure order and safety. 
In order to further comply with the ruling^ the hardware and 
software utilised for Chapter 1 students must foe non-diver table; 
that is, it cannot be utilized in the nonpublic schools for 
anything but the instruction of Chapter 1 students. Therefore, 
the hardware/ software configurations were put together with this 
in mind. 



* Public school sites are designated classrooms in public 
schools,* leased neutral sites are classrooms in public buildings 
such as community centers; mobile instructional units are mobile 
classrooms generally parked outside the school being served. 

4 
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The following objective was to be achieved as a result of 

the implementation of the 1988-89 Reading Skills Center program j 

• Students would make statistically significant gains 
from pretest fc© posttest on the Reading Comprehension, 
Language Expressions, X^ang^age Mechanics subtests of the 

California Achievement Test {CAT| . 

The purpose of the 1988-89 evaluation by the Office of 

Hesearch, Evaluation, and Assessment/InstEuctionai Support 

Evaluation Unit iOREk/I,S.E.U.) was to describe the 

implementation of the Reading Skills Center program and assess 

its impact on student achievement in language skills. The 

following methods were used to conduct this evaluations 

Review of program documents and inter/iews with program 
staff to describe the program organiEation and funding; the 
curriculum, and staff development activities; 

Review of data retrieval fonas that report information about 
grade placetnent, number of years in the program, frequency 
of contact time, and referrals to the Clinical and Guidance 
program ; 

Analyses of students' scores on standardizec reading tests 
administered in the fall and spring of the school year; and 

Classroom site observations^ intervi^iws with teachers, and 
staff development workshop observations. 



N.C.E, scores are similar to percentile ranks but, unlike 
percentile rank'^ , are based on an equal interval scale. Scores 
are based on a scale ranging from 1 to 99 with a mean of 50 and a 
standard deviation of approximately 21. Because N.C.E. scores 
are equally spaced apart , arithmetic and statistical calculations 
such as averages are meaningful ; in addition, comparisons of 
N.C.E. scores may be made across different achievement tests . 

5 
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SCOPE OF TH E REPORT 

The purpose of this report is to describe the 19 8 8 --=89 
Chapter 1 Reading Skills Center program and assess the 
effectiveness ®f its implementation. The first chapter introduces 
the prcjgram, describes the students BBTv&d and the evaliiation 
ra©thod©l©gy. Chapter II provides an overview ©f the program's 
organisation and funding, including the curriculum, isistructional 
approach, and other program activities. In Chapter III, program 
implementation, including information from observations of staff 
development workshops and classrooms, is described » Chapter IV 
reports on student attendance and academic achieveiRent findings. 
Chapter V offers conclusions and recoiaaendations . The appendix 
presents brief descriptions of Chapter 1 Nonpublic School 
Reimbursable 1988-89 programs. 
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il. PR0SBMI DESCEIJ-TIOH 

During 1988-89, the Reading Skill^' Center program was fuMed 
at $552sS03. Th© staff included the program coordinator aimd eight 
teachers. Using a pull-out approach^ the progra® provided 
instruction for 176 students from four nonpuJslic schools. 
FACE-TO-FACE INSTRUCTIOM 

Students from three nonpublic schools received supplemental, 
face- to- face reading skills instruction at two M.I.U.s and one 
neutral site. Each teacher worked with an average of four to five 
students in sessions lasting from 30 to 60 minutes. Students 
were scheduled for three to five sessions each week, with most 
Fvudents attending five sessions a week. 
CurriculuB 

The Reading Skills Center program curriculum combines 
reading skills with metacognitive, or thinking strategies. 
Reading skills are reinforced through the use of the writing 
process. 

Reading skills. Three reading skills areas form the core of 
the program ' s curriculum at all levels of inst^- ction. They are 

the to LI owing J 

• Phonic skills. Students learn to identify and understand 
words by recognizing and combining letters and sounds . For 
instance, the student learns to identify the short "a" sound 
in the word "bat . " 

• Structural analysis skills. Students learn what the 

7 
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components of words mean and how they work. Examples of 
these components are; prefixes such as »*pre," suffixes such 
ats "ing" and «er** and singular and plural forms. 

• CQinpreh_ei!Lsii?n skills and strat^gjeg.. Students learn how to 
use these skills and strategies to help them undarstand what 
they read. EKamples are; predicting, inferencing, noticing 
details, and classifying. 

Metacoqnitive sl^lXls^ The curriculum helps students to 
b€5COffie competent in the application of metacognitive strategies, 
or thinking skills, to the reading process. Students are taught 
to become aware of their thinking processes, so that they can 
identify the causes of comprehension breakdown and solve their 
reading problems independently. 

Wr It i not, skills. Remedial activities in the writing component 
are used to motivate and reinforce reading skills. They include 
the writing of book reports and story summaries, as well as other 
exercises growing out of students' reading . 
Instructi onal Approach- Dlacnostic-Prescriptive 

The Reading Skills Center program uses a diagnostic- 
prescriptive approach to provide individualized instruction to 
students. StudenL© are tested formally and informally throughout 
the school year to: 

1) assess individual strengths and weaknesses in reading 
skills in order to develop instructional objectives for each 
student ; and 

2) determine when students have mastered skill areas and are 
ready to move on to the next level of study. 

Igetcrials 

A variety of materials designed to meet the needs, 
interests, and abilities of students are used, including 

8 
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worKbooks, reading kits^ trada books, audio tapes,, teacher-made 
materials, and materials dasigned by the program coordinator. 
Reading matter specific to the various content areas studied in 
the classroom such as history ^ mathematics, and science is used, 

In addition to face-to-face instrtsction and computer 
assisted instruction, the Reading Skills Center program also 
included staff development and parental involveiaent activities. 

Staff Development . The Reading Skills Center staff 
development program was designed to help teachers improve their 
instructional practices. Activities incluJed workshops, a 
newsletter, supervisor observations, and post-observation 
conferences . 

Parental Invo lvement: "Parents-asrmrt imrs^ In order to 
increase parental involvement in the Reading Skills Center 
Program, teachers were encouraged to interact with parents and 
were kept informed of the most recent research on working with 
parents. Parents were invited to attend workshops given by the 
teachers at the local Reading Skills Center sites. Ten workshops 
were scheduled, or two per site. About five parents attended 
each workshop - 

The workshops were designed to help parents participate in 
teaching their children to read at home and, generally, to 
encourage parental support of school-based projects . Teachers 
gave an overview of activities in the Center. They also 
demonstrated ways in which mater. Is were used in the classrooia, 

9 
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Diagnostic procedures were discussed to introduce parents to tlie 
concept of ongoing evaluations designed to show children's 
progress and growth. 

The parents were also introduced to at-home activities 
developed as part of the Reading Skills Center *^Parents-as- 
Partners" project. These activl;ies included reading aloud to 
children and encouraging children to read at home. Library books 
were sent home with students for these activities. 

In addition, reports on students' progress were sent home to 
parents twice a year, at midyear and in June. These reports 
provided information on students ' achievement in skill areas and 
the number of library books students read. 
COMPUTER-ASSISTED INSTRUCTION 
Nuffiber of Sc|>ools On-Upe 

By June of 1989, one school was on-line, with a program of 
Computer-assisted Instruction (C.A.I. ) as part of the Reading 
Skills Center program. This was the first offering of C.A.I, by 
the Reading Skills Center program. Thirty-two students were 
participants . 

Mode of Instruction: Combination Services 

Studerts worked in the Chapter 1 computer labs in their 
nonpublic schools for 50 minutes, one day a week. In addition, 
three days a week they were escorted to a neutral site for 50 
iuinutes of face-to-face instruction by the same Chapter 1 teacher 
who monitored their progress with C.A.I . 

10 
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Monitoring Instmetion at a Distaoae 

In order to comply with tha Supreme Court ruling ^ Chapter 1 
teachers monitor student progress and intervene in th© 
instructional process from computer rooms at the Board of 
Education administrative center. On© room houses the computer 
work stations which include both computers and printers. These 
work stations may be shared with oth©r Chapter 1 teachers. Not 
only are the computers connected via modems to the nonpublic 
school Chapter 1 computer labs^ but there are also telephones in 
each room to allow the Chapter 1 teachers to speak to the non- 
instructional technicians who are located at the nonpublic school 
sites. 

The software company provides a teacher manual which is also 

kept in the computer rooms . The manual contains information on 
the operation of the system, software curriculum contents , and 
the interpretation of printouts of individual and class progress 
reports . 

The teachers ' time in the computer rooms is divided between: 

• Reading printouts of student progress and deciding 
what, if any, teacher intervention with the softvare 
is required; 

• Previewing student lessons i 

• Communicating with non-instructional technicians ? and 

• Staff development in C.A.I. 

Adapting C.A.I. For Nonpublic School Chapter 1 Students 

The software package used was originally designed for 
learning situations in which a teacher would be physically 

11 
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present as students wofKecS ©n the computers. Therefore ^ a major 
task of both the software company and the Chapter 1 staff has 
been t© find ways of adapting this learning system to a situation 
in which teachers ar© not physically present. Teachers must s^ot 
only learn the systero, hut they also must work with th® software 
representatives to try to improve remediation and discover ways 
in which the software needs to be affl©n«Sed« 

This adaptation process has bean necessary for all the 
software used in C.A.I, for the various Chapter I fsonpublic 
school prograiBs. For two years, as C«A.I. has been implemented 
in the nonpublic schools, teacher feedback has contributed in 
varying degrees (depending on the company) to the software 
companies* development of their own product. Receptivity of 
software companies to teacher feedback is vital because of j 

• the need to adapt C.A.I, to a situation where the 
teacher is not physically present i and 

• the need to do this with a New York City remedial 
population s": different grade levels. 

C.A.I., ^taf f _DejyeXop_iMn:£ 

The C.A.I, teachers, besides participating in th© staff 
development of the Reading Skills Center program, also receive 
staff development directly from the software company in C.A.I. 
The software company representatives have scheduled training 
sessions throughout the school year on specific topics, and are 
available in person and by phone for individual problems. The 
software companies also provide training to the noninsti. actional 
technicians and hotlines are available for technical assistance. 

12 
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The training task was made more eoaple^ by the differing 
levels of lcnowl©dg© of t.h@ C.A.I» taacherA. The availability, 
flexibility, and respoiisiveness (or lack thereof) ®f C.h.l, 
trainers was thus ©f great importance. 

The 1988-89 Heading Skills Center pr©graa provided face-"t©-' 
face Instruction ^ and combination services to eligible etis^ents 
from nonpublic schools. In addition, the staff development 

program provided activities to enhance teachers' professional 
development and promote increased parental involvement in the 
education of their children. 
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IIIo PROGRAM IMFLEMENTMIOH 



The following chapter describes staff dav@lop®snt activities 
asid elassrooiB ©bservations and illostraces the inf Inane© &£ staff 
d©v©l©pffl@rit on classroem instruction. 

Slljg..,.§ialf...,Bevti6MmB^^ 

The goal of the 1988-^89 staff development proyraM was to 

help teachers improve their instructional practices. The 

program's approach stressed the integra'iion of reading &nd 

writing skills with cognitive, or thii^king^ strategies. The 

program consisted of the following components : 

• Workshops . The program coordinator and staff mat t© discuss 
professional issues through researched presentations, group 
discussions, and hands-on activities. 

• Newsletter. A monthly newsletter, MmM,.3^J^lmM„lXmL^M 
Reading Skills Center, written by the progra® coordinator, 
reviewed, developed, and expanded upon material covered in 
the workshops . It also explored additiDnal research in the 
field. 

. Field visits and post-observation conferiv^iiiS^s. Eandoro site 
visits were made to classrooms throughout the school year by 
the program coordinator. These visits included observations 
of lessons, observations of one-on-one pupil- teacher 
conferences, and demonstration lessons by -he coordinator. 
Post-observation conferences, at which professional and 
personal concerns were shared, were, held between teachers 
and the coordinator. 

S_taff Dev elopment Workshops 

Nine staff development workshops were held during the 1988- 
89 school year, including the "Eleventh Annual Reading and Writ- 
ing Skills Workshops , " a week-long series conducted in February . 
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Th© workshops were organ iied around pilot projects based upon 
inforasatiesn provided fey th© program coordinator on current 
resear'.:h in the field. They consisted ©f presentatiorir^ <^iven by 
the prograffi coordinator and teachers ^ with cceasional iisvited 
speakers. The thre© Main areas ©f isistrMCtion emphasised in 
staff development workshops isi/olved reading, writing, and 
thinking skills. In addition^ information ©n parental 
involvement was presented as part of a "Fareiits-lls-Partners*' 
thea. . 

Heaair>g,,.sl.lIls.L__SOfflBmtemim.„§tr^^ - The following 
reading skill ar@as, which facilitate comprehension, w©r© focused 
upon in the workshops: 

• Context and di-finition cues 

• Paragraph organization 

• Inferencing 

• Classifying 

• Predicting out.coraes 

• Hereading passages 

« Vocabulary developinsnt 

o Word relationships: Coaparing/contrastingi alike/different 
Writing skills: reinf orcing_.reailing-^MllB. The fiey\tipMg 
strategy is an eKample of the use of writing to reinforce, reading 
skills. It is designed to encourage students to engage in 
sustained silent ^r-^acsing, thi.t is, uninterrupted sessions of 
reading literature to themselves. On the basis of their reading, 
students write mini book reports or one-sentence opinions of 
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books. These are positioned on dittoed segmentEs that compos© a 
picture of a centipede. The centipede body unfolds as the 
students progress with their writing. 

"thinking about thinking," strategies ®r© used to teadh the 
student to Monitor his or her own thinking processes. The purpose 
is to Make the student an indepindeint reader ^ able to pinpoint 
his or her ccmprehension problems and to ©olve theia. The 
following is a suifflaary of th© tools for thinking stressed in 
staff development workshops: 

° g ehema 1 1 n tomatJ . opJ_PgXi c,i ts . A lacK of prior Mnowl^dge in 
an area about which the student is reading or writing. When 
these information deficits are identified, the teacher and 
student can seek out the missing information. 

• SElillSfeSSaias- Thinking aloud^ usually in small groups, to 
arrive at more information about a subject. 

• Story Grammar. Analysing a story by identifying its 
separate elements such as character, setting, plot, and 
solution. 

• Semantic Mapping . Making a visual representation of words 
and phrases arrived at in brainstorming sessions to find the 
meaning of a word. 

Sentence Starters . Completing phrases such as: "This means 
that ..." to create a bridge between thinking and 
verbal ization. 

Parental Involvement . Another area addressed by this year's 
staff development workshops was how to develop greater parental 
involvement in the reading experience of students . One workshop 

presentation wrs devoted to at-home teaching tools for parents to 
use with their children » It was suggested that parents use story 
grammar strategies when reading with children at home asking 
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questions such ass "What are characters? Ifeat is the setting?** 

Evary ysar^ a special week-long series of reading ar.d 

writing %»©rksh©ps is held. This year's seri©s was erititledg 

''Meeting the Heeds ©f the Target Population hcroms thg 

C^rricylum. *^ Each teacher participated in the series by 

presenting research on a teaching saethod and reporting on th© 

application of the method in her classroom. 

The following are selected ejcamples of the topics covered 

as part of this series of presentations; 

« mp Literacy; to plvina Metacocinitive Strategieg, tQ _gogit©nt 
^rea Hater lal^, . Introduction of a program of Bap-study 
skills using various teacher-mde and coMercially prepared 
materials. 

• A Multimedia Approach to Facilitati ng .j^M-jCtagpg^MjlsloB 
Process Using Teach-ar^Made_Cj>Jtprehen.sloo_i3rgajOLl^g:g. The 
use of highly motivational, conMercially-prepared uaterials 
to facilitate coaiprehension. 

* Applying Paragraph OrAanlgatlon....g.KlIlg..Jtj>_j:i3nte^^ 

Materials. Applying research-based strategies to paragraph 
organisation using samples of texts fron key subject areas- 

Samples of lessen plans, teacher-made materials ^ charts ^ samples 

of students' work^ and other written aaterials were distributed 

at the workshops. 

Conclusion 

In general, the workshops involved participants in a rich, 
in-depth exploration of ®etacognitive strategies and their 
application in the classroom. Presentations were well-organiged, 
well -researched, and provided teachers with first-hand experience 
in using relevant skills and instructional techniques. The 
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participants were generally eni^husiastic^ actively questioning 
presenters f offering informations ai^d aagerly participating in 
the hands-on aspects of the workshops. 

lBtrQduc_ti.oo 

In order t® assess the inplementatioit of th@ Reading Skills 
Center instructional goals and the impact of staff drnf^lopment , 
OREA evaluators conducted classroom observations. In eofijusict,i©n 
Mith the observations of staff development workshops, QBEh staff 
visited four Reading Skills Center teachers several times 
throughout the school year. This concentration on a few teachers 
over a long period of time provided an in-depth exaairsation of 
the linkages between classroop activities and staff development. 
Two teachers at an M.I-U. and one at a leased neutral site were 
observed and interviewed about staff development four times each 
from November 1988 to April 1989. Another teacher at the leased 
neutral site was observed and interviewed three times durifsg the 
same time period. 
Classroo m Environinents 

In the Reading Skills Center program each teaching space was 
shared by two teachers who worked with separate groups of 
students/ The leased neutral site was housed in a large, 
colorfully decorated room. The M. I.U. site, although less 
spacioup, was bright and generously decorated . The following were 



If one of the teachers is absent , the other will teach 
both groups. 
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displayed at these sites? 

• h bulletin feoard headed, ^Th@ Writers^ Workshop^" with 
samples of students' writing! 

• The ««Wr iters •Checklist," a skills checklist chart? 

• General writing by students including autobiographies, book 
reports s and ninthly assignments relating to holidays i 

• Seasonal displays relating to subject matter j 

• Displays reflecting the children's ethnicity « For sicample^ 
at one site there was a ®ap indicating the students' 
countries of origini 

• Alphabet and weather charts ^ story gramaar charts, and 
calendars! and 

Charts listing curriculum areas and childre4i*s names « The 
charts indicated when the students mastered currieuliasi 
areas. 

In addition J the leased neutral site contained a larg® book 
library and an audio tape center. 

In general, students applied themselves to the work at hand. 
When working in small groups, they appsared eager to participate. 
When working independently ^ they were focused on their tasks. 
One student was observed to be engrossed in reading a book about 
Robin Hood on his ©wn while the teacher worked with another 
student. When the teacher discussed with the student what he had 
read indepsBdently , she found that his comprehension of the story 
was excellent. 

Instructional Goals Implemented 

The Reading Skills Center program was geared toward 
improving students' reading and writing performance through 
intensive, individualized instruction. The teachers observed 
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worked very closely with individual students. In addition, each 
student's progress in curriculum areas was charted by the 
teachers. Tasks were assigned at levels appropriate to students' 
achievement. 

Some of the techniques uaed to develop students* skills 
were I reading aloud, sustained silent reading, reading 
comprehension exercises ^ and group and individual discussions. 
Writing exercises such as mini book reports , short essays 
describing students" personal experiences, and story summaries 
were often assigned. 
Teacher Interviews 

OREA evaluators talked with the teachers observed about the 
influence of staff development on their classroom activities. 
The teachers were very articulate about the uses of methods and 
concepts gleaned from the current staff development program and 
froir, staff devel opr.ient in past years. One teacher mentioned the 
October 1SS8 newsletter which focused on the particular story 
grammar techniques that she was using. Teachers were especially 
enthusiastic about the opportunity for communication with other 
Chapter 1 teachers that the workshops provided. In addition, 
they appreciated being kept abreast of the latest literature in 
the field. 

Staff Development Implementation in the Classxpoffi 

In the lessons observed by OREA evaluators, the methods 
discussed at staff development workshops and in the newsletter 
were used extensively . The following are examples of ways in 
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which staff development was implemented in the classroom: 

• A cartoon was used as a bridge to prepare students for the 
use of story grammar strategies with literature. Students 
analyzed the cartoon using a "story organizer' separating 
characters, plot^^ and setting to better understand the 
story. 

• In a conversation, a teacher used auditory vocabulary 
techniques to help the student arrive at the meaning of 
"predicting outcomes" without using the dictionary, 

• Hetacognition . A teacher told a student that he had made a 
good prediction about a story he was reading, making the 
student aware of his own thinking processes. At another 
point in the lesson, the student, answering comprehension 
questions about the passage read, skipped one of the 
questions and went on to the others . The teacher provided 
positive reinforcement for the student's recognition of his 
difficulty with the particular question and praised his 
decision to go on and am ver the others. She asked, "Do you 
know how wonderful it was that you skipped that and went to 
the others?" 

CONCLUSI ON 

OREA evaluators found that Reading Skills Center teachers 
implemented many of the methods and concepts from their staff 
development training in the classroom. Skill areas and 
strategies focused upon in staff development were well-integrated 
with currculum areas to provide students with intensive, 
individualized instruction. 
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IV. STUDENT OUTCOMES 

ATTENDANCE 

Reading Skills Center teachers worked with an average of 
five students per session. Most students participated in four to 
five 30- to 60-ininut:e sessions a week. The average attendance 
for the program was 96 percent.* 
ACADEMIC ACHIEVEMENT FINDINGS 

Methodolocrv 

The effect of the 1988-89 Reading Skills Center program on 
student achievement was determined by examining the change in 
participating students ' scores on standardized tests from fall 
1988 to spring 1989. The main objective for the 1988-89 Reading 
Skills Center program was that students would make a 
statistically significant mean H.C.E.** gain front pretest to 
posttest on the Reading Comprehension, Language Expression, and 
Language Mechanics subtests of the California Achievement Tfist 
(CAT) . The Reading Comprehension subtest measured progress in 
reading , while the Language Expression and Language Mechanics 
subtests measured writing skills. 

To determine whether the program reached its goal, students ' 
raw scores were converted to N.C.E=s, and statistical analyses 
were carried out on these converted scores . Correlated t-tests 

'Aggregate attendance information was provided by program 
administration to ORLA. 

**A zero N.C.E. gain represents growth that is about the 
same as would be expected from participation in the regular 
classroom alone . A positive N.C.E. gain is assumed to be a 
direct result of participation in the Chapter 1 program . 
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were used to determine whether the mean gains were statistically 
significant. Statistical significance indicates whether the 
changes in achievement are real^ or occur by chance. However, 
statistical significance can be exaggerated by large sample size 
or depressed by small sample size. Furthermore, statististical 
significance does not address the issue of vhether the 
achievement changes are important to the students' educational 
development. Thus, an effect sise (E.S)* is reported for each 
comparison to indicate the educational meaningfulness of each 
mean gain or loss, independent of the sample si^e. 

Comparisons were made for two groups of Reading Skills 
Center students: those who received face-tc-face instruction only 
and those who received a combination of face-to-face and C.A.I. 
Data were analyzed by grade for all students for whom pretest and 
posttest scores were available. Then, total mean differences 
were computed for each subtest. 

In addition, a t-test was used to compare the overall mean 
gains of students receiving face-to-face instruction only and 
those receiving Combination Services. Finally, for students 
reci^iving face-to-f ace instruction only, the overall gain on the 
Reading Comprehend. ion subtest in 1988 -"'. was compared with the 
overall gain on that subtest in 198' -88 . 



*The E.S., developed by Jacob Cohen, is the ratio of the 
mean gain to the standard deviation of the gain. This ratio 
provides an index of improvement irrespective of the size of the 
sample. According to Cohen , . 2 is a small E.S. , . 5 is a moderate 
E.S . , and .8 is considered to be a large E.S. Only E.S.s of .8 
and above are considered to be educationally meaningful . 
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Scores for Students Receiving Face-to-Fac a Instruction Onlv 

Reading Comprehension S ufetggt.. The mean N.C.E. gains for 
all grades and the overall ssean gain were statistically 
significant, satisfying the program *s criterion for success. The 
maior findings for the Reading Comprehension subtest, shown in 
Table 2, are summariEed below: 

• The overall mean gain of 8.6 N.C.E.s fS.D.^S .7^ was 
statistically significant and represented an educationally 

meaningful gain. 

• Mean gains ranged from 6.0 N.C.E.s CS.D.=8. 1) for the 
seventh grade to 10.9 N.C.E. s fS.P.=9.0) for the sixth 
grade. 

Except for the seventh grade, whose effect tize was 
moderate, all effect sizes were educationally meaningful. 

Language Expression Subtest. The mean N.C.E. gains for all 

grades and the overall mean gain on the Language Expression 

subtest were statistically significant, satisfying the program's. 

criterion for success. The major findings for the Language 

Expression subtest , shown in Table 3, are summarized below: 

• The overall mean gain of 7.8 N.C.E.s (SJD^^ll. 0) was 
statistically significant and represented a moderate effect 
size . 

• The mean gains ranged from 5.0 N.C.E.s (S.D.=6 .4) for grade 
eight to 10.5 N.C.E.s (S.,,.D.=10.2) for grade seven. 

The effect sizes for grades four, five, and six were 
moderate. The effect sizes for grades seven and eight were 
large and educationally meaningful . 

Language chanics Subtest. The mean N.C.E. gains for grades 
five and seven and the overall mean gain were statistically 
significant, satisfying the program's criterion for success . This 
criterion was not met , however, for grades four, six, and eight . 
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TABLE 2 



Mean N.C.E. Differences on the Reading Comprehension 
Subtest of the CAT for Full -Year Face-to-Face 

Reading Skills Center Program Students, 1988-8S 







_ Pretest 


. Ppsttest 






Sffect 


Grade 


H 


Mean 


S.D. 


Mean 


S.D. 


Mean 


S.D. 


Size 


4 


20 


20.6 


11.7 


30.0 


14.7 


9.4 


12.0 


0.8 


5 


34 


27„9 


llcl 


38.1 


10.5 


10.2 


11.2 


0.9 


6 


21 


31.3 


8.5 


42.2 


11. 1 


10.9 


9.0 


1.2 


7 


35 


35.0 


8.3 


41.0 


7.3 


6.0 


8.1 


0.7 


8 


21 


30.3 


9.3 


37.7 


12.2 


7.4 


7.4 


1.0 


Total 


131 


29.7 


10.7 


38-3 


11.4 


8.6 


9.7 


0.9 



®A11 mean differences were statistically significant at the 
p<.05 level. 



• The overall mean gain of 8.6 N.C.E. s was statistically 
significant and represented an educationally meaningful effect 

size . 

• Mean gains ranged f rcr. 6.0 N.C.E.s for the seventh grade to 
10.9 N.C.E.S for the sixth grade and were all statistically 

significant. 

• Except for the seventh grade, whose effect size was moderate , 
all effect sizes were large and educationally meaningful . 
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TABLE 3 



Mean N.C.E. Differences on the Language Expression 

Subtest of the CAT for Full -Year Faee-to-Face 
Reading Skills Center Program Students, 1988-89 







Pretest 


Posttest 


Pil£ertactl„ 


Effect 


Grade 




Mean 


S.D. 


Mean 


S.D. 




S.D. 


Sise 


A 
H 


20 


22.1 


13.2 


29.3 


14.9 


7.2 


14.8 


C.5 


5 


34 


34,5 


13.4 


41.6 


10.4 


7.1 


9.8 


0.5 


6 


20 


34.2 


13. 3 


41.1 


10.1 


6.9 


12.3 


0.6 


7 


35 


35.8 


11.5 


46. 3 


13.8 


10.5 


10.2 


1.0 


8 


21 


32.8 


11.5 


37.2 


7.9 


5.0 


6.4 


0.8 


Total 


130 


32.8 


13.4 


40.6 


13.8 


7.8 


11.0 


0.7 



*A11 mean differences were statistically significant at the 
p<.05 level » 



• The overall mean gain of 7.8 N.C.E.s was statistically 

significant and represented a moderate effect size. 

• The mean gains ranged from 5.0 N.C.E.s for grade eight to 10.5 
N.C.E.s for grade seven. All mean gains were statistically 

significant . 

• The effect sizes for grades four, five, and six were moderate. 
The effect sizes for grades seven and eight were educatonally 

meaningful . 
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The roajor findings for the Language Mechanics subtest^ shown in 

Table 4^ are sunoaarised below: 

The overall mean gaii of 7.7 N.C.E.s CEa^=12»5} was 
statistically significant and represented a moderate effect 
size. 

• Mean gains ranged from 2.E N.C.E.s (S^^^ll.e) for grade 
eight to 12.1 N.C.E.s (Ss;^^11.8) for grade seven. The mean 
gains for grades five and seven, 9.8 N.C.E.s .9} , 
and 12. 1 N.C.F.s (S.D.-^ll.S) , respectively, were 
statistically significant. The mean gains for grades four, 
six, and eight were not. 

• Th© ©ffect siie for grade @@ven was large and educationally 
meaningful. The effect sizB for grade five was moderate. 
Effect sizes for grades four, sisc, and eight i^ere small. 

Comparison With Previous Ymrs. In 1987-88 and 1988-89, 

students were tested with the 1985 edition of the CAT (CAT/E) . 

In previous years, the 1977 edition (CAT/C) was used. Because 

national levels of achievement in the basic skills have increased 

in recent years, students tested with the CAT/E were being 

compared with a higher norm than that used to measure CAT/C 

results/ 

A four-year cofiiparison of overall mean gains from pretest to 
posttest on the Reading Comprehension subtest^ as shown on Table 
5, indicates the following: 

The overall mean gain increased from 1985-86 to 1986-87 
from 11.9 K.C.E.s (S.D.-14 .5) to 12.1 N.C.E.s 
f S.D. =13. 3) . These wean gains were statistically 
significant and educationally meaningful. 

The overall mean gain increased from 1987-88 to 1988 -89 
froir. 1.9 K.C.E.s CS.p,=13.8) to 8.6 N.C.E.s Ca.D_.^9.7) . 



*For more detailed information on the renonning of the CAT 
including "equated" scores on the Reading Comprehension subtest 
for CAT/E and CAT/C, see £ val ua t io_n__ Sect ion. ^emrt,,; Ch.apji^j:. 1^ 
Reading Skills Center Prograw, for 1987-88. 
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TABLE h 



Mean H.C.E. Differences oti tbe Language Mechanics 
Subtest of the CAT for Full-Year Face-to-Face 
Reading Skills Center Program Students, 1988-89 



_^m£lSJl__ _„gSSM^^ MgItEmiSi=„ Effect 
Grade N Mean S.D. M©an S.D. Mean S.D. Size 



4 


20 


27.3 


13. S 


32.0 


14 .3 


4.7 


14.9 


0.3 


5 


33 


31.9 


16.5 


41.7 


19.6 


9.8* 


14.9 


0.7 


6 


20 


38.0 


13.2 


42.6 


8.1 


4.6 


12.1 


0.4 


7 


35 


36.4 


15.2 


48.5 


11.4 


12.1° 


11. e 


1.0 


8 


21 


4S.1 


13.5 


48.6 


13-7 


2.5 


11.8 


0.2 


Total 


129 


35.7 


15.6 


43.4 




7 I'' 


13.5 


0.6 



"These mean differences were statistically significant at the 
p<.05 level. 



• The overall mean gain of 7.8 K.C.E.s was statistically 
significant and represented a moderate effect size. 

• Mean gains ranged from 2.5 N.C.E.s tor grade eight to 12.1 
N.C.E.s for grade seven. The mean gains for grades five and 
seven were statistically significant; the mean gains for grades 
four, six, and eight were not. 

• The effect siEe for grade seven was educationally meaningful. 
The effect size for grade five was ir.oderate. Effect sizes for 
grades four, six, and eight wej.e ^iaall. 
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ThBUE 5 



Mean N.C.E. Gains of Face-to-Faca Reading Skills Center 

Students on th© Reading Comprehension Subtest of the 
CAT, Over Four School Years 





N 


Mean Gain 


S.D. 


E.S. 


1985-86^ 


546 


11.9 


14.5 


o.e 


198€ -87^ 


182 


12.1 


13.3 


0.9 


1987-88^ 


191 


1.9 


13«S 


0.1 


1988-89^ 


131 


8.6° 


9. / 


0.9 


°This xfiean 


gain was 


statistically significant 


at p<.05. 





''students were tested with the 1977 edition of the CAT (CAT/C) . 



'^Students were tested with the 1985 edition of the CAT (CAT/E) . 



The overall mean gain increased from 1985-86 to 1986-87. 
These mean gains were statistically significant and 
educationally meaningful. 

The overall mean gain increased from 1987-88 to 1988-89. 
The mean gain for 1988-89 was statistically significant 
and educationally meaningful. The mean gain for 1987-88 
was not statistically significant and represented a small 
effect size. 
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The mean gain for 1988-89 was statistically significant 
and educationally meaningful = The mean gain for 1987- 
88 was not statistically significant and represented a 
small effect size. 

ScDr©s_foy^udents ,He.ceivina^omiJQMjJ>.B--^IXiggs 

The following is a summary of findings concerning the 

overall laean gains from pretest to posttest for students 

receiving a combination of C.A.I, and faca-to-face instruction. 

The program criterion for success was raet on the Reading 

Comprehension and Language Mechanics subtests ^ but not on the 

Language Expression subtest. The following are the findings, 

shown on Tables 6, 7^ and 8, for the three subtests: 

° Head Ipg CQroprehensJ>pji_3ubteg:L_._ The overall mean gain of 
8.5 N.C.E.s (S.D.-13. 8) was statistically significant 
and represented a moderate effect si^e. (See Table 6.) 

. Language Expression Subtest,. The overall mean gain of 
1.2 N.C.E.s CS. D.==8.6) was not statistically 
significant and represented a small effect size. (See 
Table 7 . ) 

. La nguage Mechanics Subtes t. The overall mean gain of 
6.1 N.C.E.s ( S . D . " 1 2 . 7 ) was statistically significant 
and represented a moderate effect size. (See Table 8.) 

Comparison of QveralI_Jlean_^G3Jn_§„ f or^Sjtu^e nt.s Face-to^ 
Face and Cor.bination Services 

An analysis of mean N.C.E. gains on the three subtests for 

face-to-face and combination services students shows that: 

There was no statistically significant difference 

between the overall mean gains for face-to-face and 
combination services students on the Reading 
Comprehension and Language Mechanics subtests. 

The overall mean gain of face-to-face students was 
higher than the gain of combination services students 
on Language Expression subtest. This difference was 

Stat, -cically significant at the p< = 05 level. 
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TABLE 6 



^ean M«CoE. Differences ©n the Reading Comprehension 
Subtest of the CAT for Fisll-Year C.A.I,* Heading skills Center 

Program Students, 1988-89 



ErJ Ltg_^t_ posttegt MMsmm^^ Effect 

Grade N Mean S^D. Mean S.D. Mean S^D. Size 



4 


4 


25.5 


11.8 


23.8 


15.3 


-1.7 


9.0 


0«2 


5 


7 


19.7 


7.5 


27.7 


11.0 


-8.0 


10. 1 


0.8 


6 


8 


17.4 


11.9 


22.6 


12.8 


5.2 


17.0 


0.3 


7 


e 


12.8 


7.8 


31. 1 


8.1 


18.3*^ 


10.1 


1.8 


8 


3 


16.3 


16. 0 


22 . 0 


3.0 


5.7 


17.6 


0.3 


Total 


30 


17.7 


10.4 


26. 2 


10.9 


8-5° 


13.8 


0.6 



°These mean differences were statistically significant at the 
p<.05 level. 



• The overall ir.ean gain of 8.5 N.C.E.s was statistically 
significant and represented a moderate effect size. 

« The mean differences at each grade level cannot b® interpreted 
because of the small number of students. 



All C.A.I, students received combination services. 
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TABLE 7 



Mean N.C.E. Differenoes on the tankage Esqjression 
Subtest of the CAT for Full-Year CA.I. Reading Skills Center 

Program Students, 1988-89 











Posttest_ 




Effect 




N Mean 


S. D. 


Mean 




Mean 






4 


4 


25.5 


12 .7 


24.5 


IS. 9 




7.9 




5 


7 


19.7 


10 5 


24.1 


7.1 


4.4 


7.2 


0. c 


6 


8 


16.4 


12.6 


22.8 


13.0 




7.5 


0.9 


7 


8 


22. 0 


6.3 


19.9 


10.8 


2.1 


9.0 


0.2 


8 


3 


24.7 


6.7 


16.7 


3.5 


-8.0 


5.3 


1.5 


Total 


30 


20.7 


10.1 


21.9 


11. 1 


1.2 


8.6 


0.1 


°This 


mean 


difference 


was statistically significant 


at the 





p<,0 5 level. 



* The overall mean gain of 1^2 N.C.E^s was not statistically 
significant and represented a small effect size* 

• The mean differences at each grade level cannot be interpreted 
because of the small numbers of students « 



^All C.A.I, students received combination services • 
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TABLE 8 



Mean N«C.E. Differences on the Language Mechanics 
Subtest ©f the CAT for Full-Year CA.l/ Reading Skills Center 

Program Students ^ 1988-89 



Pretest gQgt.test-_ Difference Effect 

Grade N M@an S.D. Mean S.D. Mean S.D. Size 



4 


4 


17.8 


19.6 


28.5 


9.6 


10.7 


15.5 


0.7 


5 


7 


23.1 


15.6 


24.0 


9.2 


0.9 


14.8 


0.1 


6 


8 


14.3 


18.5 


22. 0 


13.4 


7.7 


10.2 


0.8 


7 


8 


15.0 


12.6 


25. 3 


13.3 


10.3^ 


10.0 


1.0 


8 


3 


21.0 


5.3 


17.7 


16.0 


-3.3 


15.3 


0.2 


Total 


30 


17,7 


15.1 


23.8 


11.8 


6.1^ 


12.7 


0.5 


^hese 
p< , 05 


mean differences 
level . 


were 


statistically 


significant at 


the 


" The overall 


mean 


gain 


of 6.1 




E.s was 


statistically 



significant and represented a moderate effect size.. 

The mean differences at each grade level cannot be interpreted 
because of the small number of students. 



All C.A.I, students received combination services. 
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V. CONCLUSIONS AMD RECOHMENDATIOHS 



CONCLUSIONS 

The major goal of the Reading Skills Center program is to 
use individualised instruction to enable students to develop 
competency in reading. The main objective of the 1988-89 prograir. 
was that students would make statistically significant N.C.E. 
mean gains from pretest to posstest on the Reading Comprehension, 
Language Expression ^ and Language Mechanics subtests of the CAT. 
An analysis of test results by OREA showed that the Reading 
Skills Center program had a positive impact on student 
achievement and, on the whole, met the program criterion for 
success. 

Face-to-Face Instruction 

The overall mean gains on all the subtests for students 
receiving face-to-face instruction were statistically 
significant, meeting the program's criterion for success. The 
overall effect size on the Reading Comprehension subtest was 
larqz and educationally meaningful, while the effect sizes on the 
Language Expression and Language Mechanics subtests were 
moderate. 

Over the past four years, the overall mean gains on the 
Reading Comprehension subtest showed fluctuations due, in part, 
to the renorming of the CAT. Scores improved from 1985-86 to 
1986-87 . However, there was an apparent drop in 1987-88 . This 
drop may be accounted for by the use of the updated version of 
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the CAT (CAT/E) discussed in Chapter IV. Then, in 1988-89 ^ mean 
gains improved considerably from the year before and approached 
the range of gains made in years when the CAT/C version was used. 
In 1987-88 the overall mean gain was 1.9 N.C.E.s (5^:^=13.8), 
while in 1988-S9 the overall mean gain was 8.6 NoC.E.s 
(§^0^=9,7), an increase of 6.7 N.C.E.s. 
Combination Services 

The overall mean gains for students receiving face-to- face 
instruction in combination with C.A.I . were statistically 
significant for the Reading Comprehension and Language Mechanics 
subtests meeting the program's criterion for success. The 
overall gain on the Language Expression subtest was not 
statistically significant and, thus, did not meet this criterion. 
The effect sise on the Reading Comprehension subtest was moderate 
and the effect sizes on the Language Mechanics and Language 
Expression subtests were small . 
Additional Conclusions 

In addition to the above , the following conclusions may be 
drawn from OREA findings for the 1988-89 Reading Skills Center 
program: 

• Among those receiving only face-to-face instruction, sixth 
grade students made the largest mean gain on the Reading 
Comprehension subtest, 10.9 N.C.E.s ( S.D. =9 . 0) . 

• Among those receiving only face-to-face instruction, grade 
seven made the largest mean gain, on the Language Expression 
and Language Mechanics subtests , 10.5 N.C.E.s ( S.D. =10 . 2 ) , 
and 12,1 N.C.E.s ( S.D. =11.8) , respectively. However, grade 
seven made the lowest mean gain on the Reading Comprehension 
subtest, 6.0 N.C.E.s ( S. D. =8. 1) . 
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Among those receiving only face-to-face instruction, grade 
eight Biade the lowest mean gains on the Language Mechanics 
and Language Expression subtests, 2.5 N.C.E.s fS. D.=ll. 8) , 
and 5.0 N.C.E.s r s.D. =6.4) , respectively. 

Analyses of variance of thf ©\?erall mean gains for face-to- 
face and combination services students on the th ee subtests 
showed a statistically significant difference between the 
two groups on the Language Expression subtest only. Face- 
to-face students^ gains were higher than coiabination 
services students on this subtest. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

Tue smallest mean gains for face-to-face only students on 
all subtests were made by grades four, six, and eight, on 
the Language Mechanics subtest. An exploration of the 
reasons why this subtest showed smaller gains from pretest 
to posttest than the others might suggest areas for emphasis 
in next year's curriculum. 

Curriculum and instructional techniques implemented in areas 
rhowing the strongest positive results for face-to-face only 
students such as grade seven on the language Mechanics and 
Language Expression subtests, and grades five and six on the 
Reading Comprehension subtest, should be reinforced. 

Since the overall mean gain for combination services 
students on the Language Expression subtest was not 
statistically significant and, therefore, did not meet the 
program's criterion for success, the ways in whic^ 
combination services address language expression should be 
reviewed to see how these might be improved . 
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APPEHDIX A 

Brief Description of Chapter 1 nonpublic School 
Reimbursable Services, 1988-89 

Chapter 1 Nonpublic School Reimbursable Services provide 
supplementary, individualized instruction to students attending 
nonpublic schools in New York City. Students are eligible for 

Chapter 1 services if they live in targeted attendance area and 
score below a designated cutoff point on state-mandated or 
standardised reading tests. 

On July If 1985, the Supreme Court held that instruction by 
public school teachers an the premises of nonpublic schools — 
local educational agencies^ most common Bethod of serving 
Chapter 1-eligible children — was imconstitutional. As a result, 
alternative methods for providing Chapter 1 services to eligible 
nonpublic school students were devised. Students attending 
nonpublic schools now receive Chapter 1 services at mobile 
instruction units, public school sites, leased neutral sites, 
and nondenoininat ional schools and via compute assisted 
instruction in designated classrooms in nonpu^ i-ic schools. 

CORKECTIVE READING PROGRAM 

The Corrective Reading program provides instruction in 
reading and writing. The goal is to enable students to reach 
grade level in reading. During 1988-89, the program served 7,94 3 
students in grades kindergarten through twelve in 162 nonpublic 
schools. The total included 3 , 287 students receiving computer- 
assisted instruction and 4,656 students receiving face-to-face 
instruction. Program staff included a coordinator, three field 
supervisors, and 90 Corrective Reading teachers. Instruction was 
provided to small groups of students, one to five days per week, 
in sessions ranging from 30 to 60 minutes. Chapter 1 funding 
totaled $7.8 million. 

READING SKILLS CEN TER ^ OGRAH 

The Reading Skills Center program provides instruction in 
reading and writing to students in grades four through eight. 
The goal is to enable students to reach grade level in reading. 
During 1988-89, the program served 176 students from four 
nonpublic schools. Program staff included a coordinator and 
seven teachers. Instruction was provided to small groups of 
about five students, three to five days per week, for sessions 
lasting from 45 to 60 minutes. Chapter 1 funding totaled 
$552,903. 
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The Corrective Ma-theiaatics program provides instruction in 
mathematics. The goals are to deepen students' understanding of 
mathematical concepts and to improve their ability to perform 
computations and solve problems. During 1988-89, the program 
served 5,806 students attending 130 nonpublic schools. The total 
included 3,689 students receiving face-to-face instruction and 
2,117 students receiving computer-assisted instruction. 
Program staff included a coerdinator, two fi^ld sapervisors, and 
70 Corrective Mathematics program t€sachers. Instruction was 
provided to small groups of students, one to five days per week, 
in sessions ranging from 45 to 60 minutes. Chapter 1 funding 
totaled more than $5.4 million. 

The English as a Second Language program provides intensive 
English language instruction to limited English proficient 
students. The goal of the program is to help students gain the 
listening, speaking, reading, and writing skills necessary to 
i:..prove their perfor.-nancs in school . During 1988-89, the prograr. 
served 2,445 students in kindergarten through eighth grade in 69 
nonpublic schools. Two thousand and twelve of these students 
received face-to-face instruction, and 433 of them computer- 
assisted instruction. In addition, a Read-Alcng component 
provided some students with tape recorders , storybooks , and 
audio tapes for home use. Program staff included a coordinator , 
two field supervisors, and 42 teachers . Instruction was provided 
to small groups of students , two to three days a week, in 
sessions ranging from 30 to 60 minutes. Chapter 1 funding 
totaled $2.7 million. 

CLINICAL A ND GUIDANCE PROGRAM 

The Clinical and Guidance program provides diagnostic and 
counseling services to students enrolled in Chapter 1 nonpublic 
school programs — Corrective Reading, Reading Skills Center, 
Corrective Mathematics, and English as a Second Language . The 
goal of the program is to alleviate emotional or social problems 
that interfere with the students ' ability to profit from 
remedial education. During 3 88-89, the program served 5, 707 
students from 123 nonpublic schools. The staff included two 
coordinators, two field supervisors, 58 guidance counselors, 36 
psychologists, one psychiatrist, and 12 social workers . 
Chapter 1 funding totaled $5.8 million. 
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